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economically function only when a large number of per-
sons will consent to consume a large quantity of goods
of precisely the same size, shape, and general character,
and without any of those " art" qualities which belong
to the skill and finish of good individual workmanship.
Now the general policy of replacing hand-made by
machine-made goods may be, and in many cases is,
entirely justified, but it is a bad education for the taste
of the community. In a really progressive society, not
only the interest of the producer in doing good work,
but of the consumer in getting the result of good
work, will impose restrictions upon machine-economy.
In speaking of " taste/' I do not mean only the
nicer aesthetic discrimination which distinguishes be-
tween an pil painting and an oleograph, and which
detects the inherent imperfections in photography.
. Throughout the whole field of commodities there
exists a necessary war between the individual consumer
and machine-production. Take tailoring for an ex-
ample. Coats can be cut out quickly and cheaply
by machinery, upon one condition, viz., that those who
are to wear them will consent to forego a precise fit
and take an average fit. No two individuals are exactly
the same in figure, and therefore a machine-cut coat,
constructed to suit many persons, can never be an
exact fit for any one of them; it may be sufficiently
near for "practical purposes/' but a person who is
"particular" will always demand a hand-cut coat. So
in every other case, machine-economy requires indi-
viduals to merge their individuality and to conserit to
conform to a common type. Now lack of individual
taste or lack of money may induce large numbers of
persons to make this sacrifice; but educated persons can to expose theorising not based upon first hand.sionstain this sentiment.eligious policy, and of a
